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ABSTRACT 

The ultimate purpose of curriculum planning is to 
arrange an array of stimuli or opportunities to extend or modify the 
knowledge, skills, or attitudes of identifiable learners. A 
curriculum might be defined, then, as a set of intended loarnings. . 
Three kinds of decisionmaking realms and three corresponding 
perspectives for inquiry make up the domain of curriculum. These 
realms involve political negotiations, curricular substance, and 
established practice. . Such decisions are made at societal, 
institutional, and instructional levels in the hierarchy of 
schooling. To satisfy the different realms of decisionmaking., 
differing data sources must be brought into play in the search for 
tenable answers and solutions. . These sources include funded 
knowledge, conventional wisdom, and the ideological sources of 
theorists and researchers. It is because educational institutions 
tend to draw their data for decisionmaking from the safety of 
conventional wisdom that schools are conservatively oriented and that 
the most controversial and potent thrusts of innovation are blunted. 
(Author) 
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Curriculum pl".iir.ing is a very practical activity , II: i^ocs an coniM:.nnvly 
v;hercver there are pciople rciypon.slble for or seel^in^^ to ;>]:-in on cch)cr!i::f oj:^^! 
insl'il:ul:ion or progiram- Involved in l:hc process are ler*.' sl::i:or3j .sciiocO bor>ru 
menibarp, prof e£;5;ior.;:iI ndniinij? Ur.-i t:orf; j r e£-;car-ciierr. > teachers and ;:o:i;g: i.i;iio.s 
stiuclenCc;, top,et:!ic':r v;ii:h a host oil lnyirxin coi;cerrte<l vjilih ;;haL sl-oain be laariK-d 
and hov? Icfiriungs should be arrang-'^d and pac];a^.]ed . Any .■-'decjuatx^ co;Vv-.eptUci 1- 
isacion of these processes and participants muj^it encciiipasy a ireasonable 
approxirri.i. t i.on of the. wliole, if only at .soma raLlier broad levcliJ oi gcnierality . 
The purpose of this paper is to present sv.ch a coiiceptualivra tiou, "^"^ 

The ultimate purpose of curriculura planning is to arranj?;e for identi- 
fiable learnf^rs .-ui array of stimuli or opportunities to extend or modify their 
knovjledge, skills '^r attitudes. A curriculum might be defined^ then, as sets 
of intended learnings. When state legislators pass laws regarding the teach- 
ing of the dangers of drug abuse, the inclusi^^^n of physical education^ or 
requirements outlining the tj.nie to be spent on grven svibjects, they are en- 
gaging in curriculum planning. V/hen local school boards decree that reading 
will be taught according to a hierarchy of specific > behavorial objectives, 
O they are involved in curriculum planning. V/hen school staffs decide to use 
_ 
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they are onp,a^;ed in cvirrlculum pXnnning« When indiv3.duci I Leac]v-j:^:i dnQtx'e to 

use RclCic.Lad library lookt; for cnrlchuij,:; l:he lauji^uiif^e arts offers' vk';j, tlsey aye 

invoJ.vcd ii; curr icuiura pl,;nQing. 

CiirriculuTn plannln;; ±s much iiiorG, thcn> then the prepiiral-.io)i of t'ciiool 

dii->trict courses oi: studies or new instructional materinl.^ i:or tiic fjcliovjlr,, 

the 

Sor ti n^i ovit v/hat this planning coni-; is ts oi*, v;hat/ decisions arc .. rnd v.-ho ij; 

makxr,[^ theui conGfcitute.s a riajor part of the study of curriculum » Thii> is a 

naturalistic procasG of dG^.temiining what exj f> l',s V7ith reepc^ct" to ongoiiij;', 

2 

practice* Strangely, it has rcdceivcd surprisingly little, attention. 
CurriculujTj planning includes, also, detc):iniaing v:'hvTt £Ui;J;[t to be the in- 
tended learnings for students in educational progranr;. This normative ]n:ocess 
ha?; ijttracted enormous attention, projections for v/hiit V70uld be bette]r frequent- 
ly being set forth v;ith little prior knov;ledge of v/hat alrc^idy e;-:ir:;ts. The 
study of curriculuii) planning encompasses both existing curricular conditions 
and projections Se^r alternative plans. Clearl^^, inethods of inquiry involved 
in these tvro kinds of studies differ quite sharply. Succeeding papers devote 
attention to both kinds of processes. 

Kinds of Decisions 

The preceding brief exposition suggests three kinds of decisions-making 
realms and three parallel or corresponding perspectives for inquiry making up 
the domain of curriculum. The first is political > It involves all those human 
processes by means of which certain interests come to prevail over others. 
The second is substantive . It includes all those normative issues of what 
should be included in curricula by way of ends and means. The third kind of 



'*Joseph J- Schwab, The Practical; A Lanr,uay];e for Curriculum. Center 
O for the Study of Instruction. Washington, D.C. : National Education Association, 

ERIC 1970. 
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dccision-Tnakiiif; pcirtainfi3 to huiiian action iu :linplovn^:jit.ing or 
effecting curricula, the. study of v;hich fal].s v^itliin prcixeo].c)>;y_> 

The tcriTi ^'political" In not used here in any pojorativa 
eense. It pertains to those prrn;ej^5--;es througli v;hicli dj.f f erini;; 
views of v:hat is dosir^?.ble are placed in coiiipetition and 5 usually 5 
achieve at least a teinpcr^iry status of primacy* Viev;s \isu: lly 
range from those representing ahort-term selfish interests 'to 
those embracing noble iraac^ea of the future. In curriculum 
planning > govermiental leaders choose 5 for example, betv7een 
alternative-. viex%Ts of the creatj.on of Dian and of hov-7 capital 
should be distributed^ Their choices place restrictions on the 
freedom exerc3\sed b}- local school boards in determining the 
ends and means of schools under their jurisdiction. Likevjise^ 
the choices of both legislators and school board merabers have 
far-reaching implications for what boys and girls st\idy in the 
lower schools. 

State and local authorities sometimes go so far in 
specifying thei* choices that few degrees of freedom in decision- 
making remain for school administrators and teachers. Some of 
the degrees of freedom these decision-makers have frequently are 
usurped by administrators , leaving little alternative for teachers 
to do other than teach pre-prepared lessons. To be held accountable 
for achieving progress with diverse groups of students under such 
circumstances is to place teachers in unenviable circumstances of 
considerable responsibility and little accompanying authority. 
The kinds of curriculum decisions made by various individuals and 



groups in the political hJ.crnrcliy of dccl.sion-inaking is a 



potentially product '.ve realm for curricu!! urn inquii'y. Such 



inquiry could provide a uf:eful knovledr.G bas")C for entering :Lnto 
policy decisions about v?ho should make vjhat kiiids of decd-sionc; 
X:)ertainin^ to the cade, and means of educatio:^ and schoolinj^. 

TliC sub5je<.]ucnt paper by Hevix'y Hill raises some provoccitive 
questions :ibout curriculum TP.atters attr.nci:in;_^ the attention of 
state legislators and liow much tliey should concern theiaselves 
V7ith classroom or instructional specifics*^ Qxxrs Giriffin/s 
paper, in. tm^n, focuses attention on uhe intent to v.^liich wirious 
parties in tiKi deciy ion-making hierarchy are^ indeed > ruvolved 
in decision-making processes v/hicli might be judged appropriate 
for them in a democratic society. 

Substantive decisions take us into all these questions of 

goals, v.-'hat to teacli, how to arrange A^hat is to be learned, 

evaluation procedures and the like v/hich have been grist for the mills 

5 

of curriculum planners, theorists, and researcaers. for many ^^ears* 
There is no ponnt in seeking to enumerate the list here- Most of 
the items on it pertain to justifying the ends or intent of curricula 
and vzhat is to be included for their attainment- 

Decisions in the realm of praxis pertain prim.ar^ly to the 



Henry Hill, from unpublished doctoral dissertation. 

Gary Griffinv from unpublished doctoral dissertation- 

^For example, a little monograph by Ralph W. Tyler, Basi c Principles 
of Curri culum and Instru ction- Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1950, appearing in mimeo^rarjhed fonn first in about 1946, has guided 
O „ thousands of students in the curriculum field for over a quarter of a 




century. 



qualitilcs to be cxprasf;ed In. the ijjjplei;.c.ntaL:lon oi: curricula 
such as Ovzoiionw? c t'f ici.on.cy > hu/nanene,s5 j and tlic like. 
Pra>:colo[:y 5 an cxprcnsod in the s tuds' of p?:aci:ic.al cu^rrlculum 
affairs J has fccu-ied ou ,sucli iDattern? ao ho;-/ to achieve several 
goals s:i ii\ultarieouc::ly > hov? to orga^is^e Icarningr;. so that they 
build afficitntly on each otlicr, how to inalie. curriculum, niatcrials 
more interesting', ^ and so on. It is fair to say that psycholof^ical 
consideratioUG have tended to outv^eigh philosopliical ones in 
recent 3'earG^ V7ith how to plan tlie curriculum inore efficiently 
-tending to o^tor-ride quef:tious of v;hether exif^ting inf-redients are 
v7orth having at al]. ^ let alone deserving time required to 

arrauf^e them differently, 

LKVltLS OV DECISION-HMCING 

Tlie preceding analysis assumes that curriculum decision-inaking 
is conducted at several levels of reinoter_ess from those for v/hom 
Icarniiigs are intended. Legislators at federal and state levels 
pass laws and vote funds which affect whether certain topics 
appear in the lessons of students "in the schools and the preparation 
of materials for such lessons. State legislators sometimes 
determine how much time will be devoted to theiu and whether they 
V7ill be taught daily or on an unspecified schedule. Local school 
board members further prescribe the curriculum, frequently 
specifying which books may or may not be used. 

These federal, state, and local lay decisions are classified 
here and '.n several subsequent papers as societal . Although 
these take place in a political context, the decisions are no 
less substantive than those made at other levels by professionals. 
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And tili-^y ccrL'aii.ly evhracc natters of. praxis > parL-.lcularly tlicse 
iuvolvj.ng questions of f j.nanc:i.;.^l Gconomy. Prof c.ss:i.ona.ls arc not 
loa1:])e to seek to .uifliTeuce tliesc sociata]. decisions. 

Taken to2.atl':-:r > tlie. clecir-iJ.ons of fedort?.!, Ptatc and loccil 
li\y bodies in largo nacyure pj:c5:;cribc the cnrriculnm of schools 
and f-Tyr-U-.r.rrsts; of r;chools — • the. j us 1 1 1 u t i ona ]. level of deai:-iion- 
inakj.ng. School pejr.souncl mu^A'. j.nterpret or translate the more 
general societal deciBioas into more f-.-.pecific curricular mc-ianing. 
There is much less of tliis kind of activity th<in often is 
assun7ed5 cnrricnlum eleroenta coming from sources existing quite 
outside of the formal hierarchy of x>^-blic schooling such as 
textbook publifjherse In fact, it is fair to say that the ends 
and means of curricula frequently are deteinnined by textbook 
publishers and not by the elected representatives of the people ^ 
although the process is a cyclical one, v?ith the identification 
.of v7ho is influencing V7hom being exceedingly difficult. 

At the institutional leveJ. , much more is involved than 
simply interpreting for or by schools the meaning of societal- 
level deci.sions. A t r an s a c t i on a 1 process, as well, is involved 
whereby professionals bargain for additions to or changes in 
what they perceive to be the meaning of the intended learnings 
f crmulated'more remotely. Traditionally, the transactional 
agent has been the superintendent but recent years of growing 
teacher militancy have seen erosion in his authority. "Now, 
teachers frequently include curricular matters in the bargaining 
package and liave forced superintendents often to be identified 
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v^'ith socle ual a-.^ents* T:h±s potcnt:;i.:il:lt:y for i'icrCv'^.s.-i.ng 
author:ity for ciJtrr3.cu3.uin p.l anuinj;^ vA: a level close t:o studcril:s 
hns not yet been very t^iucVi exploitecu "to-faet, -for ^ ^>hort 
per-loc^•J:n -the-- recoM*ii;' ]>> Rtory -or Ii:i.ghe:r o;tducat:i.cn. it oppcisrcHi 
that-s-tudeut. au;:luority jriight -ric])ieve- conBiclerab].e staC.us at 
the-lns t itutional- lov-cvl . 

Once societal intent has been tranjilated into curricular 
sijecifics and transactional prociijses are more or less dor/i^^uit^ 
prof esGiunalc in r^chools are in a position to knovj the degree 
of freedom in planning available to thera. However , tha.s kind, 
of clarity and stability rarely is achieved. Furthfirj it 
appears that the kind of curriculum planning occurring beyond 
the school J eitlaer at the level of school board and 
superintendent or at even more remote levels, is designed to 
guide or direct the instructional activities of individual 
teachers more than the curricular structure of the school as 
a whole. Consequently, not much of eit.. ,r translating the 
institutional curriculum or negotiating with the principa]. and 
staff as a whole is required of individual teachers at the 
instructional level of decision-making, .At this level, teachers 
negotiate with students either directly or by assuming that they 
have the students' prox^^ by the law of required attendance, 

see, then^ that there are decisions involving political 
negotiations, curricularsubstance^ and praxis at societal. 
Institutional^ and instructional levels in the hiera-.uchy of 
schooling. Griffin's study testifies to the existence of all 




th7:ee. It suggOKiLSj also, t:he p robabilitry tluiV. tViO Ids tltwt ±ovL:l^. 

level may be the most inactxve. My own sCudieG \vU.tli collcagnos 

7 

tend to support Uiis conclusion ^ PcorbMps the pr:i rici])al j te.acbcics 
students ;2nd parGints of local schools should coiiK t:itui:.t-^ a iiiore 
powerful decision-iriak:Ln[* uiu/c^ intercsfin^^ Itstilf in the political 
as V7ell as the other aspects of curriculum decision-n-aking. It 
is possible that^ ii-j this way, schiOols would be recoiistructcd to 
become more potent educational entities. 

Ins titut-'i onal planning is enorjnously difficult a3id de^ijanding^ 

8 9 
as we see in the reporteof Edith Buchanan and l\obert NcClurc' 

Nonetheless, streiigtlti ning this vjeak link in tlie curriciilum 

planning process v^ay be exceedingly important in tJie searcli for 

improved vrays to improve student learning. 

DATA -SOURCES ' ' . 

Since curriculum planning involves three difficult realms, 
of decision-making — political ^ substantive and praxis — 
differing data-sources must be brought into play in the search 
for tenable ansv.ers and solutions. If curriculvmi planning were 
fully, rational — which, of course, it is not —funded kaav7ledj^e 

6 

Griffin, op. c it . 

7 

John I, Goodlad, M. Frances Klein and Associates, Behind the 
Classroom Door (rev. ed.). Worthington, Ohio: Charles A. Jones, 
1973; and John I. Goodlad, M. Frances Klein, Jerrold M Novotney 
and Associates, Early Schooling in the United States . New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1973- 

8 

Suimnarized from several years of work by the. Early Childhood Unit 
the University Elementary School, U.C.L.A. 

9 

Robert M. McClure, fr-om unpublished doctoral dissertation. 



from a hoot of ficilds and con.L-.oxi:o v^o-ald provldv? the priine 
data-fiource, But Vlie existence of kno^■/ .ledge deep not as^jure 
its ufje. There is disaj^reenient . of co-arse j over v:lial: 
constitutes valid knovrlcd^e^, and the level of cdueatiou 
possessed by a sc-cioty has somothing to do with tlie CMteut 
to V7hich tl'at society Viilves knov7ledge as a basis for choo.'oing 
among alternatives* Even \;hen data appear to be very Jiard, 
there are those xvho reject it because they believe in their 
right to have opinions in all realms. They do not want their 
opinions to be upset by the avai.l.abilit3^of data, 

The dtita brought into social and political deci^rion-iDakinj;^ 
usually are classified more realistica].ly as c on v en t i on a 1 V7 i ■ d am 
rather than funded kno^s^ledge* Politicians seek both to shape and 
to appeal to conventional v;isdoin. Consequently, even their most 
.enligiitcned decisions usually fall short of serious ^recourse to 
funded knov^ledge, especially when if is relatively far.' removed 
from, or not congruent vyith^the conventional wisdoiiu Nonetheless, 
they frequently do seek to bring valid knowledge into decisions, 
especially when the goal is to raise the level of conventional 
wisdom through educational processes. 

We would hope that professional educators v^ould draw almost 
exclusively from funded knowledge in cux^riculum planning but 
this is not the case. If their decisions outrun conventional 
widsom to a considerable extent, adhering to them will be 
fraught with difficulty, as most administrators know full well. 
Tlierefore, schools and school systems tend to be conservative 



xn^' tit uc'j onf.; ^ pros ervii. ii' aljicady central to the:. 
thinl;:i.ni5 oJ: the ir.ajority and, tltei:o.f:o:»:e , c^afe, i-hould. not 

be SLn:priL-;ed to leoni that schools, tcvKl to bluJU: or flat.ten 
out the most controversial iincl poc:ent l]rrui;t£5 of innoval-.:i o}ks. 

Cux^riculum dcicir-j:Lon-in^i]ving clrawB upon clc?.ta pertain .aig 
to societ;.:! conditions and trends (i'?;ually cojiipiled by 
econoii^isty 5 sociologJ.sts j po.litical scientists and ftu inrlsty) ; 
popular opinion (lu^unlly cojr;p:i3riJ by survey resGarchcrr. and 
pollsters); child do.velopii^ent the nature of learnings youth 
problems and the lika .(usually resulting froin the vjork of 
bchaviora,! scientists, especially psychologists); knov/led^^e 
±n the^ various subject-fields (^leeuraulated b)'^ specialists in 
the disciplines cornrnonly taught in or considered for the 
schools); and matters of efficiency (provided by economists 5 |> 
systems analysts, planners, etcO» Philosophical analyses . 
pertaining to the nature of truths knowledge 5 the good life, 
and the good society are much less often sought out these 
days. In regard to matters of value, our rich heritage of 
logical thought and normative discourse tends to be ignored in 
foAor of individual or group opinion* 

Most of the curriculum planning disc\issed so far has 
been placed vithin the context of political processes and 
human engineering. But there is also a conceptual process, 
seeking to consider curriculum matters more dispassionately or 
objectively. There are processes of inquiry v^ithin the field 
of study identified as ^^curriculum J' Theorists and researchers 



seGic to explain cuvr jx-ulura rLialitic^;. und to find coii-nv.'/a 

realms foi: inquiry 6ind ]ino\-:2.C(h/^^i'''hi:r:.cd altci'ncitlves for each 

c.Ciiin:ouplacci dcinar cat:! tlu-^. licld- They spcmk of "vnlri CiatJ.nfj 

tmdf;, clnrifyli^?.; ob jectiven pr:h;c.:?.pl::tJ of contiiniity am: 

scqucrico, ovi\ani.:'yir.\y, rJ-CuicnuO ^ or{;anizln[^ center:-: ^ ev:'l\iat:ive 

criteria, and r>o forth* 

Their decisiorj-~-n:a):ing procMSos are ideological • Tliey 

produce guideliviOh: i:ox curriculum developiaent ^ caiii';.ior»3 agr^iust 

excessive stress or U7.'itcs'ted aisfroniX>v.:lor}S ^ tools for curriciAlum 

developTuent and even societal j institutionnl or j.vistructional 

exemplar curricula. In her paper, Frances Klein discusr>es the 

usefulness of a wcLl-known t^a^-ouonjlcril tool for curriculr^vn 

planning activities in the classroom-"''^ 

Curriculum planning takes place V7hen a society envisions 

possibilities for improving upon present - conditirrr, ^ tran&...at" .c; 

its perception of the gap betv^een present rualitiej cv.d "-iivuioned 

possibilities into goals and assigns responsibility for achieving' 

these goa.ls to edijcational institutions. EoFi'^tinies these goals 

involve onl^^ iinprovement upon functions already performed* 

Such goals are conservative ^ calling upon citizens for improved 

performance along already-accepted lines. Sometimes, however, 

goals are radical, calling for nev; ways of behaving and the 

utmost in personal effort and sacrifice. In most developed 

countries 5 a major goal in curriculum planning Is to choose 

funded knowledge over conventional vrisdoni at all levels of 

decision- making. 



M. Frances Klein, from unpublished doctoral dissertation. 



